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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Lend of Powhatay. By a Vir- 
ginian. Baltimore, 1821. 12mo. 


This is a neat and well printed little 
volume, but we are afraid that the 
author is not destined to remove the 
reproach which foreigners have fixed 
upon the genius of our countrymen, 
‘carent quia vate sacro.” There are 
some good lines here and there, and 
the versification is generally smooth 
and harmonious; but as a whole itis 
entitled to no great praise. We are 
not struck by any flashes of genius, 
the viv'da vis animi, which some- 
times redeems great faults, is want- 
ing, and the impression left upon 
our minds after rising from the pe- 
rusal of the poem is very faint. We 
cannot say much for the portraiture 
of th: actors or the management of 
the story, and the public, we think, 
would have been better pleased if the 
images and allusions had been more 
appropriate to the scenes and sub 
jects described. The poem is found- 
ed on the well-known history of cap- 
tain Smith and the Princess Poca- 
hontas, beginning with the arrival of 
the English on the shores of Virgi 
nia, and ending with the death of 
Powhatan. We _ shall endeavour 
to give our readers an analysis of 
the five Cantos, with copious ex- 
tracts. 

The poem opens with the follow- 
ing passage, which is one of the best 
in the volume: 

Imperial Powhatan! thy day 
In dark oblivion rolis away; 

Thy warriors all in dust are laid, 

And silent sleeps the Indian maid; 

No trace remains of all the throng, 

That roamed thy native wilds along; 

No spot 'o point the Hero’s grave, 

In one sad ruin rest the brave, 

Their deeds of glory ail unsung, 

The strong, the beautiful, the young. 
Tiy uative land alone remains, 

She long had drunk her purple stains, 
And ob! how alter’d since the day, 
When Indian chieftains bore the sway; 
The guilt that drench’s her sandsin bleo!, 
Aue whelin’d them in its sanguine fluo., 
Hat): sunk. forgotten!—overca U— 

Aud ume hath darkly veil'd the past! 





The glories of alater day, 

Have swept its memory away, 

The splendor of a modern power, 
Hath cast in shade, that gloomy hour; 
lhe features of the scene are fled, 
They perished with the peaceful dead! 


Tis said that age, prophetic brings 
4 darkling view of distant things; 
Before, illustrious warrior chief, 
The grave had clos’d thy days of grief, 
Prefigured was that dread presage 
That darkened thy declining age; 
In sad fulfilment, seem‘d portray’d, 
Thine idols broken—throne decay’d— 
Thy bome a waste—thy lineage lost— 
These fair domains, thy darling boast, 
The white man’s pride—his natal soil, 
Forgotten palm of savage spoil!— 
Then wert thou heard in mournful strains, 
Like those that breathe o’er last remains, 
To pour the plaint of thy desponding 
heart, 
Then seen with burst of feeling—start, 
And with a wild convulsive frown, 
Call curses deep and vengeance down. 
The author then describes the 
power and happiness of this great 
king, previous to the arrival of Eu- 
ropeans. At this period a ship ap 
pears in the bay of the Chesapeake, 
which excites great astonishment 
and alarm in the minds of the In- 
dians. A boat descends to the shore, 
where “ the bold chief, stern Paspa- 
key” is first seen. 
A savage, naked, of gigantic height, 
Advane’d with care upon their wound’ ring 
sight; 
A club was o’er his shoulders flung, 
\- here quiver of a bear skin hung, 
A bow, unstrung, his left hand grasp’d, 
\n arrow in the right was clasp’d— 
Tiis body flam’d with searlet streaks, 
And on his head were placed the beaks 
Of bires, with skin and plumage all out- 
spread, 
And bound thereon with filaments of red. 
A featber white and shells adorn’d the 
crest, 
And rings of copper rattled on his breast. 
A combat ensues between the In- 
dians and English, in which the last 
are victorious. Captain Smith then 
makes his appearance on the boards. 
but who the dreaded chief that thus in 
pride 
Amid the dark blue waters seem’ to ride? 
W hos: —the manly foim that led the band 
Tue lisst to touch, the jast to leave the 
strand? ‘ 


In sooth we give him pow an humble 
name, 

Yet once conspicuous in the ranks of 
fame. 

But would the muse my verse inspire, 

Or would she lend her pen of fire, 

Or grant the wing that cannot tire, 

Her swan his name should bear on high, 

And leave it bright in yonder sky. 

But mine alas! too low the flight 

Unaided by that wing of light, 

Without the thrill of that melodious 
throat, 

Too mean my song and all too wild my 
note. 

Yet gallant Smith the theme is sweet, 

Imagination loves to greet 

Thy spirit in the western world, 

And see thy banner there unfurl’d— 

She loves awhile to wander back, 

She loves to trace thy meteor track, 

To follow in the footsteps wild, 

Of chivalry’s triumphant child— 

To listen to the tale is tuld 

Of this her chief and champion bold. 


Then follows a history of captain 
Smith’s birth and adventures, which 
occupies the rest of this Canto, and 
the whole of the second. The scene 
is here changed to ‘} urkey, i in which 
the principal ~ of his exploits 
were performed. There are a great 
many battles, and single combats, 
and surprising feats narrated, which 
might as well have been abridged.— 
A rapid survey of the hero s former 
life was surely all that was necessa- 
ry, in a poem, the subject of which 
was his adventure in America. The 
conclusion of Canto IL. leaves him 
returned to England from his foreign 
wars, “to slumber on her matron 
breast.” Canto Lil. opens as follows: 

And hath he slept?—asi doth ambition 

sleep 

While yetin view some unascended steep? 

Ask if the sun hath left his glowing course? 

Bid torrents rush not from their mountain 
source, 

What! leave the life that bids the active 
blood 

Pour from the heart like some impetuous 
flood, 

Sweeping along its crimson current, 

The morbid woes—the sense abhorrent, 

Inaction breeds to dim the shine, 

Of this fate world and work divine— 

Ob never—danger ts his heavenly c'ime, 

tbe threatening cloud o’er whieh he ridet 
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Like yonder bird, that soars and sails s 
high, 

That dares the height of that portentous 
SKY, 

And iu stupendous distance oft his wing 
enshrouds 

Disporting far away—above the broken 
clouds. 

He courts the breeze that wantons there, 

The thunderbolt that fans the air— 

Sinith loved to watch the vivid stroke, 

That from surrounding darkuess broke, 

To fee! the thrillmg. breathless sense, 

When pulse is hi.h, and hope intense; 

He cannot feel such pleasure now, 

The danger flows from unseen foe, 

lnsidious—watchful—subtle—dark, 

The mine that springs with hidden spark; 

It matters not—and come what may, 

But let it be some dangerous fray, 

His heart is tuere—his soul awake, 

He boldly dares the vent’rous stake. 


And what is the vision enchantcth him 
now, 

Awakens the pleasure that sits on his 
brow? 

*Tis to win for his country the brightest 
of plumes, 

That his labour is lavish’d, his sword he 
resumes— 

Tis to add to her trophies another fair 
world, 

And her standard to plant with its banner 
unfurl’ d— 

It shall wave in the forest and flap in the 
wild, 

But let not its streamer with blood b: 
de filed — 

No--never, he vows, shail the sanguine 
tide flow, 

Save nercy herself would dispense wiih 
the vow. 

Come, loosen the sail, for the gale it is 
fair,— 

They're gone, and their island hath melt- 
ed in air— 

They’re gone—and the winds, they have 
waited them o’er, 

In safety we saw them on far distant shore. 


Having landed his hero on the 
shore of Virginia, our author dis- 
plays his patriotism in some rather 
pretty lines. 


Yes, if a spot can be found upon earth, 

Where nature has sportively lavish’d her 
powers— 

Tis the home of our fathers, the land of 
our birth, 

Where Fancy looks back on the sweetly 
spent hours. 

Bhe tunks of her forests in colours that 
vie, 

Witi: the tints of the bow from the tears 
of the sky, 

She thinks of the sparkles that dance on 
her wave, 

Or the soft ineiluw light of the morn that 
uwgave— 

She thinks of her hills, now encircled in 
mist, 





Or the towers of gold on her blue top 
that rest— 

The figures of fire that sunset hath flung 

’Mid the masses of white on the mouu- 
tain that hung— ‘ 

She thinks of her day and its sky without 
cloud, 

Of Evening—the stars in their lustre and 
crowd— 

The sweetly cool air, and the soft dying 
fall, 

Of the mocking-bird, chanting all night 
on the wall— 

Ob! what can the bulbul or nightingale 
sing, 

More wild in its accent—more plaintive- 
ly fling 

On the soul as she sinks to her pillow of 
rest, 

Thou bird of delight and our Queen of the 
West? 

Paspakey, the Indian chief, whom 
the author has left all this time on 
the shore, dispatches a messenger to 
inform Powhatan of the arrival of 
the strange intruders The king di- 


rects that they shouid be treated as | 


friends at first, in order that a more 
effectual vengeance may be taken. 
The party, however, had re-embark- 
ed, and landed at another place, 
where they are surprised by the 
savages, and Smith, after a great dis- 
play of valour, is compelled to yield. 
ifis life is saved in consequence of 
his exhibiting an “ivory compass,” 
which they deemed to be “ some ma- 
gician’s charm,’ “ that might defend 
their land from harm.” In Canto 
1V. we find our hero carried bound 
to Powhatan, whose appearance and 
attire are thus described:— 


Upon his throne o’erlaid with reeds, 

\li fring’d with shells and bung with beads, 

The giant Powhatan in savage state, 

Sat like a Jove, dispensing fate— 

ilis body cloib’d in shaggy hide, 

Che wolf had worn in brindled pride— 

Upon his breast the white teeth shone, 

An ear, on etther arm droop’d down, 

Che vellow paws bung dangling from his 
throat, 

And fell!—the heart they seem’d to note; 

Above the whole in graceful float, 

\ robe of skins was loosely thrown, 

His head was circled in a crown, 

Of light swan feathers, exquisitely white, 

Its ringlet, lin’d with softest down, and 
dight 

With planes, all branching high, and 
bound 

With strong deer sinews twin’d around. 

The buckskin boot his feet defended, 

And rattled with the shells appended; 

A monstrous club, his sceptre seem'd, 

And in his eye a fierceness beam’d. 


We then meet with a description 
of the far-famed Pocahontas. 


3. side hin sat his lovely dau hier, 

‘ur ark of safety on the troubled water, 
er tear of pity promptly starts, 

\nd wildly throbs the first of hearts. 
\round her beauteous form is drawn, 
The soften’d skins of spotted fawn: 
Her hair adown her shoulders stray’d, 
No raven knows so dark a shade, 
Nor does he from his changing wing, 
The dazzling beam so brightly fling. 
No gems adoro our western maid, 
But those within her eye that play’d, 
More precious they, more darkly pure, 
Than ever eastern beauty wore— 
Herself a diamond iv her vauive mine, 
Surrounding gems would dimly shine— 
Some simple things she wore indeed, 
The shell, the feather, and the bead, 
They seem on her the worthless dust, 
The dross that doth the ciamond crust. 





Smith is condemned to death, and 
our readers wiil, we suppose, be de- 
sirous to see how the author has 
managed the scene of the interposi- 
tion of Pocahontas. 


Fxtended on the fatal block, 

His eye awaits the coming shock, 

| Of that dread club, upwhirl’d in air, 
With muscle strain’d,and looks that glare; 

| A shriek arrests the downward blow, 
And Pocahontas shields the foe. 
* Father,” in shuduering agony she sighs, 
Oh spare this bosom or thy daughier dies; 
Strike not this unresisting heart, 
The brave should spurn, the coward part. 
This single life would poorly slake, 
The vengeance thou shalt justly take.” 
With streaming eye and wild despair, 
Uplifted bands and flowing hair, 
The suppiiant bends her lovely form, 
To break the fury of the coming storm— 
And comes it not?—that straining grasp, 

| Isslow relax’d for weaker clasp; 

| His eye around the chieftain bends, 

| His heart resolves—the club descends. 

His daugiiter flies into a father’s arms, 


| = : 
And hush'd are all her wild alarms. 


A tear that had reluctant sprung, 
| That nature had from sternness rung, 
And sent in silent eloquence to speak, 
As bright it stood upon the iron cheek, 
| Of Powhatan, was quickly brush’d, 
| And mingled with the flood that gush’d, 
From Pocahontas’ streaming eyes, 
Now bent in rapture on the skies 
Withdrawing trom his daughter’s hold, 
The king resuin’d the warrior bold; 
He motion’d te his captive foe, 
‘** fnvader thou mayst safely go, 
Dismiss at once all further fears, 
I yield unto a daughter’s tears. 
Though rashly thou hast dar’d intrude, 
Thy foreign band with footsteps rude, 
Towrest from me the country of my sires, 
And blast my people with destructive 
fires, 
Be all forgot— remove thy bands, 
And leave me to my peaceful lands— 
Or stay—a thought now fills my heart, 
Impart to me thy wondrous art, 
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Teach but my chiefs to rid the vale, 
That none may live to tell the tale, 
The so'test maidens freely shall be thine 
And forests boundless in extent as mine.” 
Smith declines the offer, and the 
canto concludes with the author’s 
reflections upon the consequences of 
the monarch’s lenity, of which the 
fullowing lines are a specimen: 


And thou alas! misguided maid! 

Thou Dian of the western shade! 

How couldst thou dream the impulse of a 
breast 

Where meek ey’d mercy chose enthron’\ 
to rest, 

Could bring such wasting desolation down 

Upon a parent’s heritage and crown? 

And yet’tis true, the daughter of his love, 

With spirit gentle as the morning dove, 

The boasted beauty of the wilderness, 

She! of the faultless form and raven tress 

A nation’s pride! the maid they lov’d to 
honour, 

False all the hopes were fondly built 
upon her! 

She—was the blast of destiny—that fell 

And she, the wasting wind—the blighting 
spell 

That blacken’d all the budding—blow- 
ing fluwers, 

Th’ untimely frost in summer’s earliest 
hours, 

Pure innocence! thou knew’st it not, 

And haust thou known, had love forgot, 

A parent’s hopes—A daughter’s part, 

In the wild tumult of the feeling heart, 

What wonder! in the desert’s urtaught 
cluld, 

Where Deity’s own light had neversmil’d, 

Whea ’mid the splendour of its noontide 
blaze, 

Love saps the heart, and all its strength 
betrays 

In Canto V. the escape of Smith, 

by the assistance of Pocahontas, is 

described. On his return to his band 

he dispatches a messenger with an 

offer to wed his lovely guide. The 

favour is refused with disdain, and 

the lady is directed to marry an In- 

dian chief. Every thing is prepared 

for the ceremony, when Smith con- 

trives to disappoint his rival by car- 

rying her off, and the poem concludes 

as follows: 


And thus it prov’d—from that sad day, 
The parent's heart seem’d shrunk away-- 
The filial rill, its spring that fled, 

Had ceas’d within its channell’d bed— 
Tho’ suak the spring—it burst below, 
In deeper, darker, steadicr flow; 

For torrents there, had join’d its course; 
And bore it on with furious force; 

The waters that were sweet before, 

In bitterness are gushing o’er; 

Tho’ proffer’d peace and urg’d to take, 
The boon for Pocahontas’ sake, 

Old Powhatan the offer spurn’d, 

And with indignant feeling burn’d: 





ho’ sixty years in tuils were gone, 
lhose years in triumphs all bad flown, 
and should he yield, a lawless band, 
‘nfought each foot, his native land? — 
The thought but serv’d his glowing soul 
to chafe, 
Perish the daughter! for his country— 
safe!— 
* * * * * * 


Long fought the hero! but in vain, 

Cho’ all his youth seem'd come again, 

No rest his barass’d foe could take, 

Forth from the dell or secret brake, 

Ihe feather’d arrow, silent flew, 

'nseen the steady hand that drew; 

No forest tree nor gloomy shade, 

No deep morass, nor darksome glade, 

But witness’d some achievement bold, 

*T were tong to tell and vainly told.— 

Ne fought his foe, by day—by night. 

He fought him at the ternpest’s height; 

When deem’d secure in slumber’s clasp, 

ie rous’d him in the tyger’s grasp. 

Countless and fadeless were his feats in 
war, 

But still must set at last the brightest star; 

In silver hoariness he sank to rest, 

Calm thenat Jength the warrior’stroubl’d 
breast, 

He liv’d not, till the ocean wave, 

Had whelm’d the valley and its brave, 

ut yet its distant roar and rage could 

mark, 

Its force tempestuous and its aspect dark: 

He brae’d his bosom for the coming shock 

And thought to dare it from bis mountain 
rock. 


But other ends, seem’d wise to thee, 
His guardian trust! his lov’'d Okee!— 
We have extracted about the best 
passages in the volume. ‘They prove, 
we think, that the author possesses 
at least considerable facility in ver- 
sifying, but a great deal more is re- 
quired to constitute a genuine poet. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION, 
MEMOIR 
ON 


The Natural and Political History 


OF 
MOROCCO. 
(Concluded from page 387.] 

His death, which took place in 
the city shortly after, was preceded 
by horrors unheard of, and which 
put the finishing blow to the calami- 
ties of this miserable people. Muley 
Archem reigned only in Morocco, 
and during his short reign had nei 
ther talent nor policy for the advan- 
tage of this capital, which had done 
every thing for him. On the con- 
trary, its state was so wretched, its 
environs were so wasted, that wher 
Muley Soliman was recognized, he 














was forced to abridge his stay to 
ene month, his suite having con- 
sumed all its resources. Mequinez 
and Fez were selected by him as his 
residence, and the year was divided 
between them. Morocco appeared 
to excite in him no feeling of satis- 
faction, and never shared his pre- 
sence. “he fate of this town will 
probably be that of the large towns 
of antiquity, which have mouldered 
away and are forgotten, together 
with the empires of which they were 
the capitals. 

Besides these towns, many places 
in the interior deserve to be noticed. 
Onexzau and Biqui are objects of 
pilgrimage, receive immense olfer- 
ings, and are exempt from all tri- 
bute. These advantages are the 
attendan's upon the character of 
the chiefs, who are members of a 
family whose sanctity is hereditary. 
From the same circumstance, they 
are places of asylum. In ‘Turkey, 
where the doctrines of Mahomet are 
preserved in all their purity, the 
Tavuias, or refugees, are unheard 
of, while their number in Egypt and 
Barbary keeps pace with the multi. 
plied superstitions of that country. 
Some towns possess, throughout their 
extent, this privilege; in many, par- 
ticular quarters on y are endowed 
with it. Wherever it prevails, it 
forms a barrier to the despotism of 
the government; and if, at times, 
wretches are shielded from justice, 
at others it is a protection against 
the caprices of the tyrant. ‘There 
are, also, many strong holds, occu- 
pied, for the most part, by the com- 
manders of the provinces, but gene- 
rally these are without artillery, 
and are adapted only to shelter the 
oppressive officers from the fury of 
the oppressed. 

Every germ of prosperity in the 
empire is, by this incessant tyranny, 
strangled in the bud, aud misery 
seems universal, alleviatel, how- 
ever, in some measure, by the policy 
of the reigning emperor. Still, the 
long and uninterrupted despo'ism, 
the apprehension that the present 
mildness may be only feigned, and 
the oppressions of the lieutenant of 
this prince, restrain those who have 
acquired any wealth from indul- 
zing, at least openly, in the least 
enjoyment of their fortune, lest the 
watchful eye of the government 
should be drawn to their prey. “i he 


transactions ef business are, there- 
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fore, extremely rare. Commerce, 
so active in the time of the Cartha- 
genians, the Romans, and the first 
Arabs, is now confined to the fairs, 
where the publicity imposes some 
restraint upon the avidity of the ad- 
ministration, anxious yet to preserve 
some outward appearances. Of these 
fairs, the most extensive is at Rata, 
upon the confines of the Sahara, 
whither resurts the black, with his 
gold and slaves; the inhabitant of 
the desert, of the mountain, and of 
the plain, with their horses, sheep, 
camels, cattle, grains and peltry; 
the dealer from the coast, with ma- 


nufactures, and with productions of 


Europe and Asia, together with 
those of the country, likely to be 
vendible. This rapid operation con- 
tinues one week: it begins forty days 
after the Pilgrimage of Mecca, and 
concludes with the sacrifice of the 
Feast of Bairam, the solemnity. 
perhaps, most remarkable among the 
Musselmen. An immense number 
of victims are, upon this occasion, 
offered at su crise, throughout all the 
countries guided by the Alcoran. 
The members, in various sized 
pieces, are distributed to the poor, 
or dried for the provision of the en- 
suing year. Prepared in this way, 
it is named Gralai, the sacriiice is 
performed by any one, whether at- 
tached to the service of the altar or 
not, observing, as the only form, to 
say the word Bismillah, in the name 
of God, in plunging the knife into 
the breast of the »nimal. This cere- 
mony, So important to the supersti- 
tion of the country, is , erformed by 
the emperor, in a very august and 
imposing manner. The moment that 
he has cut the throat of the victim, 
his courtiers, maguilicently dressed, 
and mounted upon the finest horses, 
or mules, carry it with the greatest 
possible speed to the palace, where, 
if it arrive with any remains of life, 
a favourable omen is drawn, while 
the prosperity of the state is deemed 
involved, if total inatrition should 
take place in the animal before their 
arrival: the prince, however, gene- 
rally guards against the latter alter- 
native, and uses the knife in such 
manner as not to precipitate the 
death of the animal. Throughout 
he empire, the event is awaited 
with the greatest impatience, and 
couriers are every where dispatched 
with the important intelligence. The 
ceremony is imitated, but with less 








form and interest, by the comman- 
ders of the provinces. 

After the fair of Rata, the most 
important part of the commerce of 
the interior is carried on by a cara- 
van, whose thirst of wealth braves 
the heaviest perils. This caravan 
leaves Rafilet each year; forty days 


journey carry them to the middle 


of the Sahara, to Revad, still within 
the territories under the dominion 
of their sovereign. Ticht, inhabi- 
ted by Arabs, and also one of his 
possessions, is the next stage; ten 
days after, they arrive at Tombut, 
where they change their tobacco, 
their salt, and other wares, for the 
gold of the country. Tombut forms 
an important object in the chain of 
observation upon the interior of 
Africa; its commerce has already 
excited the attention of the French 
government, and, under the direc- 
tion of an able man, guided by the 
National Institute, and informed of 
the customs and language of Mo 
rocco, ideas of great interest to the 
country and to science might be ob- 
tained. Two have already been 
sent hither by the English; many 
others hve arrived at Morocco, by 
order of their government, to under- 
take this object, and to accompany 
the caravans; but, discouraged by 
the difficulties and dangers of a road 
which they expected to find like 
that from London to Dover, they 
have all desisted from the attempt, 
and, no doubt, have represented it 
in Europe as impracticable. ‘The 
same road is retraced by the cara- 
van, after the completion of their 
object. The stars, mountains 
sand occasionally affording some 
cuide, are the only means to avoid 
being lost in this desert, where a 
single error would be attended with 
certain death. Dates, some barley 
or corn meal, tempered with oil or 
honey, are the only nourishments 
fora journey so leng and arduous; 
the only beverage is water carried 
in leathern bottles, or camel’s milk. 
This animal is the only one that can 
be used; it subsists on the herbage 
found on the scattered bushes, and 
frequently is eight days without 
dri .king. ‘The chance of meeting 
wandering tribes, sometimes hordes, 
placed in the irritation of heaven 
among these burning sands, are the 
only sources whence new s: pplies 
may be expected; expectations, as 
may readily be supposed, availing 


of 





but little. The relations of the em- 
pire by the sea, consi-t of nine or ten 
different branches. The nearest with 
Algiers is by way of Tetuan, a town 
about a league and a half from the 
coast, well built, in the centre of an 
extensive vineyard, and surrounded 
by orchards, better cultivated than 
in the rest of the empire. The num- 
ber of Jews is considerable, and 
many of the Spanish Moors have 
retired hither. Gibraltar carried on 
here, for some time, a considerable 
trade, and was supplied with cattle, 
fruits, vegetables, an the other ne- 
cessaries for a large garrison. The 
port was good until the Portuguese, 
Alvar Buzar, destroyed the entrance 
of the river by running on the shoals 
two large ship loads of stone; now 
it is tenable only with the wind 
from the east. Spain and Portugal 
were long oppressed by the Moors, 
and both believed that in 1413 the 
moment was arrived to retort upon 
their enemies a share of the mise- 
ries they had endured, and in this 
hope carried the war upon the coasts 
of Africa. One of these powers was 
to take possession of the conquests 
to the east of Ceuta, and the other 
those to the west. In conformity to 
this arrangement, the Portuguese, 
with success, pursued the plan which 
had been agreed on; but their allies 
bore no part, until the reign of Fer- 
dinand and isabella. Portugal took 
Ceuta in 1415, and retained it until 
the revolution, which rescued that 
kingdom from dependance upon the 
court of Madrid, when this fortress 
was annexed to the crown of Spain. 
It was besieged, in 1694, by Muley 
Ismael, who retired with his army 
after a severe loss; but, continuing 
a camp beyond the reach of the can- 
non of the town, his successor was 
encouraged by the disordered affairs 
of Philip to renew the approach: 
but nothing decisive had taken place, 
until the Marquis de Side embark- 
ed from Cadiz, in 1720, with troops, 
attacked the Moors, and drove them 
from valley to valley, until their 
defeat would nave ensued, had his 
knowledge of the country been 
greater. The Moors returned after 
his departure, but without resuming 
the attack, and hostilities seem to 
have been suspended; in fact this 
situation continues to this day. 
This tranquillity remained undis- 
turbed, until the impetuous Muley 
Elyezid, predecessor of the present 
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emperor, after declaring war against 
Spain, carried his numerous troops 
with munition or materials to the 
attack of Ceuta, where he failed, 
and was obliged to abandon the en 
terprize, suggested only by a mo- 
ment of rage. Ceuta is, in fact, but 
an uncertain harbour, and accessi- 
ble only tosmall boats. It can, there- 
fore, scarcely have deserved the 
vast expense lavished upon it by 
the court of Madrid. Still, as it 
is separated from Spain only by a 
canal about five leagues wide, and 
as it might again become dangerous 
in the hands of a power, which, by 
a fortunate revolution, might be 
awakened from the state of annihi- 
lation into which it has been plunged 
by successive events, much shouid 
be sacrificed before its present pos- 
sessors consent to its loss. 

The opinion is generally acceded 
to, that Tangiers was built by the 
Carthagenians, and passed succes- 
sively to the Romans, the Goths and 
the Arabs, to whom it was given by 
Cuunt Julien as pledge for his fi- 
delity. The Portuguese took it in 
1471 and ceded it to the English, as 
the dowry of the princess Cathe- 
rine. Its conservation was found 
ruinous by these islanders, and, af- 
ter the conquest of Gibraltar, per- 
fectly useless; and, after 22 years 

ossession, it was abandoned, after 
Coan blown up a mole construct- 
ed by them, whieh secured the largest 
ships. ‘The ruins of this important 
work have rendered the port difficult 
and dangerous, and the Moors, una- 
ble to repair any thing, haye not at- 
tempted to facilitate its approach. 
The town has lost its importance, 
since it returned to the possession 
of its former owners, and its barren 
territory offers no inducement to 
trade. The necessities of Gibral- 
tar may, perhaps, one day restore 
its consequence. On the shore pro- 
ceeding to the west, we find the river 
Leccos, on whose shores antiquity 
places the palace of Antheus, and 
the gardens of the Hesperides. A 
town is there built which bore the 
name of Ellarais, since called Lar- 
rache Near the mouth of this river 
the Portuguese, John de Manexis, 


burnt some ships and carried olf 


others, in 1504: in 1610, the Span- 
iards got possession of the town by 
means of a traitor, and it soon after 
passed into the hands of the Moors, 
and remained with them when it 





was bombarded by the French in 
1765. This enterprise was, how- 
ever, badly planned, executed with- 
out skill, and consequently failed, 
Larrache is the natural vent for 
Gerba, one of the largest and mos: 
fertile provinces of the empire; its 
importance must, from this circum- 
stance and its advantageous situa- 
tion, be great, sooner or later, al- 
though now occupied only by soldiers, 
who have since renewed the fortifi- 
cations formerly constructed by the 
Spaniards. 

The Sala is a river formed by the 
Buregrel and the Gerow; two rivers, 
not, as has been said in ancient 
geography, flowing from Mount 
Atlas, but taking their rise in the 
plains which they fertilize. 

To the north of the Sala is the 
town of Sali, which seems to have 
stood formerly about two leagues 
from its present site, which has ap- 
proached the sea, as the ocean re 
ceded from the shore. It was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1261, but short- 
ly after retaken by the king of Fez. 
There are walls and regular batte- 
ries which command the landing, 
together with a redoubt, which de- 
fends the mouth of the river. Near 
the town are ruins of a village in- 
tended by Muley Ismael for the 
numerous families of his biack sol- 
diers. 

‘To the south, and on the opposite 
side of the river, is Rabatt. Jacob 
Almanzor made this place import- 
ant by building, towards the close 
of the 12th century, numerous 
houses, a vast palace, and extensive 
gardens, conducted from a distance 
an abundant supply of water, and 
surrounded the whole by a wall 
furtified with towers, altogether two 
miles in extent. Sali and Rabatt 
are to be considered, as in fact, a 
single city, divided by the river. It 
continued long a republic, governed 
by its own magistrates, surrounded 
on all sides by despotism, and under 
this form gave the courage and da 
ring spirit which signalised the Sali 
corsairs, so dreaded by the com- 
merce of the most powerful nations 
No flag was respected by them, un- 
less bound to or leaving their ports, 
where the merchant might freely 
and safely trade. The vessels bound 
to Sali were under pledge of their 
faith, while those bound for any 
other part of the world were the. 
prey: thus strangely blending immy- 


rality and violence with generosity> 
About thirty-eight years haveelapsed 
since the slavery of the rest of the 
empire was imposed upon this re- 
public; since then, the Sali pirate is 
no longer the dread of the sailor. 
The liberty enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants of Sali, had excited a bravery 
foreign to the character of the rest 
of the Moors, and this spirit of da- 
ring made them corsairs. Their pi- 
racies were at first unimportant, 
because navigation was yet in its 
infancy, and when commerce began 
to expand its sails, the numerous 
establishments of Portugal upon the 
coast of Africa, necessarily restrain- 
ed these armaments, which inter- 
fered with their trade. This power 
was forced then to abandon the 
greater part of its possessions, and 
the sea was again and more severely 
infested: but it was not until the 
middle of the last century, that Sali 
became a real terror to maritime 
enterprise. The banditti who sailed 
from this port paid a tenth of their 
prisoners and their plunder to the 
treasury; and under this stipulation, 
which was rigidly exacted, the Hag 
of every power was exposed to their 
rapacious cruelty po insult. As 
the known resolve of these robbers 
was conquest or death, their ap- 
proach paralysed with fear even 
those who, against other enemies, 
evinced the greatest courage, and it 
was rarely that they met with any 
resistance. To the shame of Europe, 
these calamities lasted for eighty 
years. At last, honour, so long 
asleep, called into requisition some 
ships of war, which were sent against 
these pirates, and the merchants 
learned that the ships so long the 
objects of terror were badly equip- 
ped, badly constructed, and badly 
disciplined; their manceuvres, there- 
fore, avoided the rencounter, or pre- 
served them from being boarded, 
which invariably had proved fatal. 
Sali was now enslaved, and a bank 
of sand, formed at the entrance of 
their river, forbidding the approach 
of any vessel drawing above seven 
or eight feet of water, added ano- 
ther check to their enterprise; and, 
judging from actual experience, it 
will not be long before the port, du- 
ring the summer at least, when less 
sand is carried off by tue current, 
will be accessible only to shallops 
and rowboats. The result may not 
ve unfortunate for them, as their 
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attention will then be turned to the 
export of oils, leather and wax, 
which abound in the country. Four 
leagues from Wensouria, a castle 
built in the twelfth century by Jacob 
Almanzor, is a poi t called Fedale, 
which advances into the sea, and 
forms a cove where small vessels 
are sheltered. In this vicinity, the 
subterranean stores, in which are 
preserved the grains (matamores) of 
the country, became so filled, that 
an immediate vent for them was ab- 
soluteiy necessary, to avoid the pu- 
trefaction, which was inevitable. to 
aid this object, the government, in 
17753, laid the foundations of a con 
siderable town at Fedale; but tie 
idle undertaking was relinquished 
as soon as the magazines were emp- 
tied. Among the too numerous es- 
tabli:ments of Portugal in Africa, 
none afforded any facility towards 
the formation of political alliance 
with the Moors, or towards the gra 
tification of her ambition in the ac 
quirement of provinces, or in the 
rocress of her arms to Morocco. 
Che bay of Mazagan seemed adapt 
el to her views, and, in 1506, she 
built her Castillo Real, which, of all 
her possessions on the coast, alone 
remained in 1769, when the garrison 
and the inhabitants, besieged on the 
Jand side, were glad to escape by 
ewbarking. Muley Ismael, who then 
reivned in Morocco, fearing that 
the Portuguese might attempt the 
recovery of the town, utterly ruin- 
ed it, and destroyed its magniticent 
moole and fortifications. It is now 
only the habitation of some few 
Arabs, who do not even use the 
houses, but pitch their tents in the 
town. The place seems desti ed 
to have been considerable; churches, 
steeples, towers, yet remain, with 
the arms of Portugal, and, in many 
places, Latin and Portuguese in- 
scriptions; a few fine monuments 
are also yet standing. 

Saffi is an ancient town, and pro- 
bably among those built by the Car- 
thagenians. The Portuguese took it 
in 1508, and abandoned it in 1641, 
alter resi ting the exertions which 
were made to take it from them. Its 
vast harbour is, during the winter, 
exposed to vivlent winds from the 
south and south-west; but its situa 
tion, in the centre of the largest and 
richest provinces of the empire, had 
given it vy far the most extensive 
commercial importance of any in 
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the waole country, and most of the 
nations of Europe had establish- 
ments in it; but all has disappeared, 
since an order of Sidi Mahomet, 
that all sales and purchases should 
be made at Mogador. ‘The desti- 
nies of the empire of Morocco have 
been greatly influenced by the rvsi 
dence at this place of a most extra- 
ordivary man. The Pacha \bderal.- 
man Benaser has restored import- 
ance to the town, has rendered it 
the resort of European merchants, 
and has created for it an advanta 
geous commerce, which requires 
only the restoration of peace, with 
security and freedom of navigation. 
the emperor, Sidi Mahomet, 
knowing that the danger of his ceasts 
and the frequent shipwrecks upon 
them «deterred many vessels  feel- 
ing, too, that the splendor of his 
buildings would add eclat to his 
reign --fixed upon Mogador, forgot- 
ten and almost abandoned for near 
a century, as the scite for a consi- 
derable city. In 1760 its plan was 
laid, extensive, regular and airy, as 
the European cities, and it grew ra- 
pidly under the hands of architects 
and workmen from the opposite 
shore. The most active and enter 
prising strangers were attracted in 
crowds, by the immunities and ad- 
vantages held out to them, and soon 
rendered this the most important 
mart in Morocco, and more consi- 
derable than all the rest united 
This town is now, however, scarce- 
ly upon an equality with the others, 
The reigning emperor, who in many 
instances treads in the footsteps of 
his predecessor, who founded Moga 
dor, shows a disposition to continue 
the prosperity o. this town, sending 
hither the merchants established at 
St. Croix de / arbarie, and forbid- 
ding the latter port to all vessels. 
‘This measure will be attended with 
but little effect, as the town of Saffi 
is so situated as to draw the richde- 
pots from the provinces of Abda and 
Daguela. It is probable that Muley 
Soliman would desire to see Safi 
abandoned by commerce, but is re 
strained by the apprehension of 
touching a cord so interesting to 
the Pacha Abderahman Benaser, 
who, although he has acknowledged 
his authority, still wears a formida- 
ble aspect to the sovereign. ‘Whe 
fields by which Mogador is sur- 
rounded are extremely arid; its port 
is little more than a canal, formed 





by an island about five hundred fa- 
thoms from the main la :d; it may be 
entered or left with any wind, but 
is too shallow to admit large vessels, 
and in bad weather the anchorage is 
unsafe and disturbed by rap d cur- 
rents. A fishery of considerable 
magnitude was established by a Por- 
tuguese in the 50° of latitude at the 
cape of Aguer, near the province of 
Suz. This was bought by the king, 
Emanuel, who there built St. Croix 
or Agadir, which has always been 
the most southern maritime esta- 
blishment of the empire. During 
the summer this port is secure, even 
for ships of the line. 

While under the court of Lisbon, 
this was the rendezvous of those ad- 
venturers who sought distinction on 
the shores of Barbary. ‘The produce 
of the country was brought hither 
by merchants, together with the gold 
which Tarudant obtained from Tom- 
buctoo. In 1536, the town left the 
dominion of Portugal, but retained 
many of these advantages: in 1731 
an earthquake, by which part was 
destroyed, proved more fatal than 
this revolution. The severest ca- 
lamity would, however, have proba- 
bly been recovered, had not Sidi 
Mahomet, in a moment of rage, of 
which the cause remains unknown, 
driven away the remaining inhabi- 
tants, and supplied their place bya 
colony of negroes. 

The vast extent of this empire— 
the fertility of its soil—the number 
of its ports and extent of its shores, 
would lead to the belief that the 
maritime relations of Morocco with 
the other parts of the world should 
be active and considerable. Such 
would certainly be the case, if a 
blind and cruel despotism had not 
interposed constant and insurmount- 
able obstacles. ‘The vices of a go- 
vernment destructive in its nature, 
have always prevented any trade of 
importance between its slaves and 
the subjects of happier climes. 

Europe was long without any in- 
tercourse with the south of Africa, 
and no important mutual wants 
united these two quarters of the 
globe, until the banditti of iripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers and Morocco, ex- 
cited the attention of the commer- 
cial nations. Reprisals might have 
been opposed to them, and corsairs 
fitted against corsairs; but this ven- 
geance was impossible, against na- 
tions who neither before nor since 
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have had a single merchant ship. It 
became necessary, therefore, either 
to have useful navigators exposed 
to constant ruin, slavery, and even 
death, or to find other means of pro 
viding for their safety. The a 
devised were to bleck up or destroy 
the resorts whence these hardy rob- 
bers darted upon their prey. This 
expedient was poh FH only with 
faint and momentary success, and 
failed, and was succeeded by pre- 
sents and tribute. The christian 

owers were first led to this shame- 
fal submission by the republics of 
Barbary, and the empire of Moroc- 
co was not long ip exacting it. 

The English were the first who 
bent before the ruler of this great 
state, through the necessity of sup 
plying ‘ angiers, and afterwards Gib- 
raltar. Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Venice, Spain, ortugal and France, 
at different periods, followed this | 
shameful example, without the same 
motives. Now the greater powers 
content themselves with sending 
presents by an ambassador to Mo- 
rocco, on the ac ession of the empe- 
rors. Holland, Denmark, Sweden 
and Venice, pay a regular tribute. 
The Batavian republic, upon its 
change of circumstances, suspended 
all tribute, and Muley Soliman has 
not complained. Denmark pays 





yearly 25000 Spanish dollars. 8 ve- 
den sends, every second year, an 
ambassador with articles required | 
by the emperor, to the value of 
50,000 Spanish dollars. Venice, 
having ceased to be an independ- 
ent state, has become exempt from 
a tribute paid by the two last men- 
tioned states. Muley Soliman has, 
however, made no complaint of 
France, though the cause of the loss 
of this tribute, and although, since 
his accession, she has sent neither 
ambassador nor presents; but he 
has declared his resolution toadhere 
to the treaties made with France, 
and refused to join the combination 
formed against her by the Ottoman 
emperor, at the time of the expedi- 
tion to Egypt. The object to be 
obtained by so many treaties, in 
which an empire without any real 
force gave the law to so many 


cular country. In effect, the sales 
in these countries of cochineal, iron, 
linens, cloths, hardware, lead, spices, 
&c. formed but an inconsiderable 
amount, and the grains, wool, oils, 
ivory, leathers and wax, received 
in payment, found no consumers 
among the people who obtained 
them, and the greater part was sent 
to Marseilles; so that, although this 
port began only in 1767 to frequent 
the ports of Morocco, and before 
the late war its sales nd transac- 
tions were greater than those of all 
its competitors united, yet its ex- 
ports never have exceeded 40 ,000 
francs, nor its imports one million. 

Muley Soliman ascended the 
throne in 1793, but was, in fact, 
sovereign of the whole empire only 
in 1815, and happily has none of the 
ferocity hitherto characteristic of 
his predecessors. The recent an- 
nals of his reign afford many in- 
stances of humanity and generosity. 
The tranquillity which he procures 
for his subjects he preserves towards 
other nations. He has observed all 
the treaties of his father, Sidi Ma- 
homet, and although France has not 
renewed hers, those which bound his 
father to her are scrupulously re- 
garded. 

The caprice and the vices of the 
government still show themselves, 
in the variability of the imposts on 
merchandize—now admitted, now 
prescribed—and in the change of 
commercial men from the residence 
chosen by them, to ports selected by 
the sovereign, and forbid the rela- 
tions between these provinces and 
other nations from assuming an 
appearance of durability. Wealth 
has been and always will be sus- 


of the table are the first we enjoy, 
the last we leave, and those we taste 
oftenest. 

We were half tempted to touch on 
this subject in our recent exaimina- 
tion of the Comparative State of Sci- 
ence in England and France; but, on 
consideration, we felt that justice 
could not be done to it, except in a 
separate article. 

The entire superiority of our 
neighbours in the arts of cookery and 
dancing, has been very long estab- 
lished, in their own estimation—and, 
indeed, is very generally admitted: 
and modern philosophers seem pret- 
ty clearly of opinion, that the latter 
perfection is very much a conse- 
quence of the former. ‘The Revolu- 
tion, indeed, is supposed to have rob- 
bed them of this proud preeminence. 
The iron reign of Bonaparte neariy 
destroyed the rising generation of 
cooks; and although there are some 
veterans, whose green old age has 
weathered the storms of the times, a 
lamentable number of those who, in 
the order of nature, should have sup- 
plied their places, have themselves 
furnished food to the Eagles of Rus- 
sia and Spain: while the conscription 
must have materially affected the 
advancement of an art which re- 
quires so long and so assiduous an 
apprenticeship.* 

t is now, we believe, generally 
admitted, that the best served tables 
in this country are at least equal in 
every respect to the best served ta- 
bles of France; but this, we candidly 
confess, is no sure or sufficient test 
of our national superiority: For 
though our superior riches, increas- 
ing luxury, and less severe domes- 
tic troubles, may allow some few to 





pected in the empire of Morocco, 
while, from the character of the go- 
vernment and the continual revolu- 
tions kept in existence by the nature 
of its inhabitants, misery is perpe- 
tuated and prosperity proscribed. 
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devote their whole minds to the sci- 
ence, and thus advance before the age 
‘in which they live; in general know- 
, ledge of the art, it is to be feared 
| that we are far behind our neigh- 
bours On a review of the esculent 
productions of this country and 
France, the balance may at first 
sight appear to be in our favour; but 
| the cheapness of most of the articles 


[From the last Number of the Edinburgh | of luxury in France renders them 


far more accessible; while their nu- 


We take blame to ourselves for , merous kinds of fine fruit and vege- 








flourishing kingdoms, and exacted 
presents often annual, always con- 
siderable, appears evidently to have 
been that of rendering navigation 
universal and secure, rather than to 
obtain any advantage for any parti- 


not bringing this subject oftener be- 
fore our readers; being well aware 
of the truth of Dr Johnson’s profound 
remark, that ‘there are few things of 
which a man thinks so seriously as 
his dinner,’—and that the pleasures 


* In the article of portable soup (the 
coustant food of the Freuch soldiers), 
verbaps the art of cookery owes some- 
thing to French wars and Freuch armies. 
‘C'est la soupe qui fait le soldat,’ is a well 
known saying in France. 
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tables enable them, at a small ex- 
pense, to give a greater variety to 
their repasts. [n England nothing 
is cheap. The first of our artists re 
gard economy with disdain; and he 
who will have a good dinner must 

ay for it. In France, however, it 
is otherwise. Valere, in L’ Avare, 
says, 

‘Voila, une belle merveille que de faire 
bonne chere avec bien de largent! c'est 
une chose la plus aisee Ju monde. Mais 
pour agir en babile homme. il faut parler 
de faire bonne chere avec peu d’arcent. 

Amongst French writers the sci- 
ence of eating has always held a 
much more distinguished rank than 
with us, and makes no slight figure 
in almost ali the branches of their li- 
terature. Voltaire has declared, that 
the fate of nations very often de- 
pends on the good or bad digestion 


of a prime minister; and in most of 


the French novels, the pleasures of 
eating are dwelt upon; and, even in 
the most pathetic parts, the heroines 
often descant on them, much in the 
tone which we should expect in the 
daughter of a London Alderman. 
® Quelle est cn France, 

O diner! ton importance, quelle est tou 

influence! ’? Xe. 
We doubt whether any thing ap- 
reaching a true gourmande can be 
Peand in any of our female charac- 
ters, unless Black George’s evidence 
of Sophia Western's being fond of 
the eggs in roasted pullets is to be 
considered as a testimony in her fa- 
vour. Milton, however, shows he had 
the clearest conception of the theo- 
ry of the art, whea he speaks of Eve 
—— on hospitable thoughts intent 
What choice to choo-e fur delicacy best, 
What order so contrived as not to nux 
Tastes not well join’d, inelegant, but 
bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest 
change. 

In discussing the pleasures of the 
palate, we may boldly claim for the 
culinary art, not one only, but two, 
of the five senses, from which, ac- 
eording to the best logicians, our 
whole stuck of ideas is derived. 
(‘ Omnis idea ortum ducit a sensi- 
bus.”) In fact, a little reflection, 
we are satisfied, will show, that the 
sense of smell has a most important 
part in the pleasures to which the 
coquus mv gnus and the butler admi- 
nister; being that sense from which 
every viand, solid and liquid, derives 
what is emphatically called its flv- 
vour. Flavour—derived, as etymo- 





logists agree, from fla: e—signifies 
the rarified essence of bodies, which, 
while held in the mouth, and by their 
grosser particles aff-cting the organ 
of taste, ascends, by the p sterior 
nares, to the olfactory nerves, and 
thus, at the same time, under Mr. 
Crabbe’s favour, (see his Synonyms, 


article Tuste,) affects the organ of 


smell. According to vulgar use, 
accordingly, nothing is said to have 
flavour which has not smell. In 
fruits, the gooseberry and currant 
have taste, the pine apple and me 
lon flavour. In condiments, sugar 
has taste only, but spices have fla- 
vour. ‘The flavour of well kept game 
is perceived before it enters the 
mouth:—reduce it to extreme fresh- 
ness, by means of powdered char- 
coa. (an experiment not unknown 
to thrifty housekeepers), and you 
deprive it of all flavour. The same 
effect is produced quoad the consu- 
mer, by a cok! which disorders his 
organs of smell. His practised taste 
will still enable him to distinguish 
venison from pork or chicken; but, 
alas! it matters not to him whether 
itv as brought in yesterday from the 
chase, or whether it has been judi- 
ciously kept to that stage of perfec- 
tion which lies ‘just on the verge of 
all we hate.’ Again, the wine mer- 
chant judges of the flavour of wine 
by the bouquet, and delib: rately stirs 
it in the mouth to aid the escape of 
the volatile particles, keeping the 
passage to the olfactory nerves open 
for their transmission. Many a child 
has facilitated the gu!lping of a nause- 
ous dose, by pressing the nose soas to 
obstruct the ascent of the fetid aura; 
but he will find little benefit from this 
ingenious device, if he has recourse to 
itin swallowing castor oil or magne- 
sia,— very nauseous potions certain- 
ly, but absolutely inodorous. 

We shall not stop to inquire why 
the odour which (as in the instance 
of Cheipzegar cheese) is certainly 
too powerlul when it reaches the 
nerves by the exterior meatus, 
should to many prove so agreeable 
when applied to them from within. 
We touch lightly, indeed, on the 
whole of this delicate subject, and 
wish rather to leave our theory to 
be extended and improved upon by 
others, than to exhaust a_ theme 
which may yet prove the basis of 
many a great reputation. 

It is natural to conjecture, that 
the art of cookery engaged the at- 





tention of all ages. According to 
Le Clerc, however, the world being 
created in the autumn, when the 
fruits were ripe, man had little occa- 
sion, while in : aradise, for cul.nary 
knowledge; and Pegge observes, that 
even alter he was driven from that 
blissful abode, the use of animal 
food was not permitted, but was on- 
ly allowed to us by an enlargement 
of our charter after the flood. 

Itis probable that the Greeks deriv- 
ed something of their skill from the 
Eastern nations, and principally the 
» ydians, whose cooks were much 
celebrated in / thens,—-and some- 
thing from Egypt. A few hints on 
the subject of cookery are to be col- 
lected from Homer, and more from 
\ristophanes; but it appears that af- 
terwards they had several native 
writers on the art, who are noticed 
in Athenzeus; and the cook was cer- 
tainly considered among that polite 
people as a person of great conside- 
ration. As to the Romans, they of 
course borrowed much of their culi- 
nary skill, with the other fine arts, 
from the Greeks. In later times they 
also had many authors on the sub- 
ject, and the practitioners were men 
of science; but their works are un- 
fortunately all lost, except that 
which goes under the name of Api- 
cius, written, as it is supposed, about 
the time of Heliogabalus by one Ce- 
lius. ‘Lhough worth little, it has 
been illustrated by the notes of 
Humelburg us, Torinus, Barthius, 
Almeloveer, and Dr. Lister. 

We do not propose, however, to 
enter into so vast a field of discus- 
sion as the state of the Ars coquina- 
ria amongst the Greeksand Romans: 
whoever 1s inclined to do so, will 
find much curious matter in the 
works above mentioned, and _parti- 
cularly Dr Lister's learned and a- 
musing preface and notes. Besides 
these, the manner in which the sub- 
ject has been treated by Smollet, 
inust be in the recollection of all our 
recders. 

The aboriginal Britons, little bet” 
ter than barbarians, without oil and 
perhaps butter, with little corn, and, 
from superstition not eating hares, 
hens, geese, &c., nor fish, could have 
made little progress in the art of 
cookery; and Strabo asserts they 
had nocheese. ‘The Danes have al- 
ways had the credit of importing 
hard drinking into this country, and 
also gurmandizing; which word by 
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some (absurd!y enough) is derived 
from Gorm.ad, a Danish king, who 
was persuaded by Alfred to be bap- 
tized. After the Conquest, the t-ng- 
lish, it is observed by Lord LUvttle 
ton, generally accommodated them 
selves to the Norman manners, ex- 
cept in point of temperance: But in 
eating and drinking they commani- 
cated to the Normans their own ha- 
bits of drunkenness and immoderate 
feasting. Erasmus also remarks, 
that the English, in his time, were 





attached to plentiful and splendid 
tables. Both Willi. m the Conquer- 
or and Rufus gave grand entertain- 
ments. William was remarkable 
for a large paunch; and was at once 
so nice in his eating, and so irrita- 
ble in his temper, that on being serv- 
ed by his prime favourite (who was 
master of the Cury) with an under- 
done crane, he would have knocked 
him down, but for his D :pifer, who 
fertunately warded off the blow. 

The offices of Dapifer, Lardreni- 
us, Magnus Coqguus, Coquorum Pre- 
positus, and Coquus regius, were, in 
the palaces of princes, all of consi- 
derable dignity: that of Lirdvenius 
was often occupied by a clergyman, 
who was sometimes advanced from 
it to the Bench, Cardinal Otto, the 
Pope's Legate, being at Oxford 
(1238), his brother (his M gister 
Cuquorum) was killed in an affray 
with the students: the reason, how- 
ever, assigned for his holding this of- 
fice, was, ‘ne procuraretur alivuid 
venenorum, quod valde timebat Lega 
tus. Many of the aacient officers, 
such as Yeomen of the Mouth (pre 
gustatores), form part of the King’s 
present household; but it is believed 
that their services are dispensed 
with, and their places, like many 
others, retained for the salary and 
the patronage. Cardinal Campig- 
giv, when in this country, about the 
divorce of Queen Catherine. amus- 
ed himself by writing a comparison 
between the Italian, French, and 
English Cookery. Whether Signior 
Cochri, the ‘talian Cook, who was 
lately in this country about the di 
vorce of Queen Caroline, may, on 
his return, amuse himself in a simi 
Jar manner, is a matter of curious 
speculation. 


The clergy carried the luxury of 


the table to such a height, that Arch- 
bishop Cranmer (1541), found it ne- 
cessaiy to restra'n the growing evil 
by sumptuary laws. But although 


the importance of cookery is not one 
jot abated as a science, and is still 
understood to be particularly studi 
ed by the clerical order, its glories 
must certainly be considered as on 
the wane; and no Larderer must ever 
again hope to wear lawn sleeves. In 
olden times, the arts of cookery and 
of medicine were considerably alli- 
ed (Culina Medic ne famulatrix(; 
but they have been long ‘00 much 
separated; and we are glad to see 
Drs. Hunter and Kitchener coming 
forward, and not ashame: to claim 
kindred with the poorer relations of 
their family. Count Rumford also 
deigned to apply himself to certain 
branches of the culinary art; and we 
trust that, ere long, the discoveries 
of the new President of the Royal 
Society may throw some farther 
light on this interesting science. 
Most of the facts we have now no 

ticed, we have gleaned from Mr. '’eg- 
ge’s Preface to the ‘Forme o. Cury’ 
(curare) aroll of ancient Euglish 
Cookery, compiled about 1390, by the 
Master Cooks of Rich:rd Il. From 
this roll, itappears that many articles 
were used in the L4th cen:ury not now 
in vogue, as cranes, herons, seals, por 





pvis s, (pore pisce), &c.; whereas, on 
the other hand, neither quails, wood- 
cocks, snipes, Ac. are noticed We 
cannot, after an impartial perusal of 
the Form of Cury, but be satisfied 
that our present system is a consi- 
derable improvement on the wisdom 
of our ancestors. Their cooks, how- 
ever, had great regard to the eye, and 
the directions for flourishing, strew- 
ing and painting, are as numerous 





as for the compounding of the arti- 
cles; and the remains of this taste 
may be observed in the various co- 
loured sugar plums and comfits 
which ornament the plateaus of the 
present day. ‘The messes and dish- 
es in the Form of Cury, and similar 
old MSS. are a soups, pottages, 
hashes, &c. It is plain, indeed, that 
our ancestors in the days of Richard 
1.. lived much alter the French fash- 





ion; and it is only in more modern 
times, (about Henry VILL), that the 
roast bef of Old England appears 
to have taken its part in the forma- 
tion of the national character. In- 
deed, as far as we can collect, it was 
about this period that a material 
change took place in our culinary 
tastes. Henry himself was much 
addicted to the pleasures of the ta- 
ble; and as Mark Anthony endowed 








his cook, who dressed a su per to 
Cleopatra's good liking, with a cor- 
porate town, Henry was not ashamed 
to be his humble imitator, in parcel- 
ling out one of the Crown manors 
as a reward to a lady who had com- 
pounded a pudding, which particu- 
larly pleased his taste. 

Amongst many choice collections of 
‘Complete Cooks,’ ‘Cl sets opened,’ &c. 
whichwe have examined in the hope of 
discovering some choice morsel for 
the regale of our readers,we found the 
following curious accouut of ‘ Tri- 
umph and Trophies in Cookery, to 
be us d ut festival times.’ It is pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Accomplished Cook of 
Robert May, 1664,’ a gentleman of 
gre: t eminence in his time, who re- 
ceived his culinary education at the 
Court of France, as appears by a 
biographical memoi* which accom- 
panies his book. After giving direc- 
tions for a ‘preparation in paste of 
an artificial ship, and a castle with 
battlements, portcullisses, draw- 
bridges, &c. with guns, and a train 
of gunpowder to communicate with 
them,’ ‘a paste stag is tobe made, 
and placed on the table between 
them, all to be gilt and ornamented 
with flags, &c.: his body is tobe filled 
with claret wine, and a broad arrow 
stuck in it, and on each side of the 
stag two pies are to be served, the 
one filled carefully with live rh ogs, 
and the other with live birds; the 
whole to be garnished round with 
egg shells deprived of their meat, 
and filled with rose water. The 
trains are to be let off, and the shi 
and castle are daintily to fire at pas 
other in mimic battle: but before this, 
it is to be so ordered that some of 
the ladies may pluck the arrow out 
of the stag, and then will the claret 
wine follow as blood running out 
ofa wound. This done, to sweeten 
tue stench of the powder, let the la- 
dies take the egy shells full of sweet 
waters, and throw them at «ach oth- 
er. All danger being seemingly over 
by this time, you way suppose they 
will desire to see what is in the pies; 
when, lifting first the lid off one pie, 
out slip some frogs! which makes the 
ladies to skip and shriek! next after, 
the other pie; whence comes out the 
birds, who by a natural instinct fying 
atthe light, will put outthe candles; so 
that, what with the flying birds and 
skipping fiogs, the one above, the 
other beneatn, will cause much de- 
lightand pleasure to the whole com- 
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pany’ At length the candles are 
ighted, and a banquet brought in: 
the music sounds; and every one, 
with much delight and content, re- 
hearses his actions in the former pas- 
sages.’ 

Such were formerly the delights 
of the nobility, before good house 
keeping had entirely left old Eng- 
land! Our tastes, Eenvon, are 80 
degenerate, that few, we fear, would 
now have courage to assist at one of 
these triumphs. Those who are half 
suffocated at the explosion of a few 
ounces of powder at the storming of 
acastle at Drury Lane, would scarce- 
ly escape alive from the representa- 
tion of two of these Trophies of 
Cookery. The smoke of the gunpow 
der, the claret like blood from a 
wound running all over the table, the 
hopping about the room of a pie full 
of frogs, the natural instinct of the 
birds so amusingly putting out the 
candles, and the eggs and rose water 
whizzing about, must have been an 
admirable whet to the appetite, par- 
ticularly to those who had the for- 
tune to be in the good graces of some 
fair lady, and to have four or five 
eggs full of rose-water flung in their 
faces. We half suspect, such is the 
change of manners, that there are 
some young officers of the present 
day who would rather have spent 
half an hour at Waterloo, than par 
take of such a ‘ merrie conceite’ as 
Mr. May has here described.—But 
to return to the French. 

It was from the Italians (who may 
be supposed to have inherited the 
relics of Roman luxury), that these 
masters of the art first learnt the 
a ge of Cookery, the growing 
uxury of which was curtailed by 
frequent sumptuary laws 


The regency of the duke of Or- 
leans, and the reign of Louis XV., 
were more favourable than any 
other to this science in France. 
The long peace which followed the 
treaty of Wtrecht,—the large for- 
tunes amassed by the abuses in the 
financial system, and which, at last, 
caused the ruin of the state,—the 
voluptuous life of a monarch, less 
occupied with the love of glory than 
the enjoyment of selfish pleasures,— 
the character of the courtiers, more 
devoted to sensuality than wit,— 
and the frequent orgies of the re- 
gent;—all combined to give an im- 
portance to the pleasures of the 
table. The following extract from 





the letters of Madame de Sevigné, 
shows the elevated sentiments which 
animated the breasts of the cooks of 
her time. At a grand entertainment 
ziven by the great Conde to Louis 
XIV., by some unforeseen accident 
or miscalculation, the roti was want- 
ing at some of the inferior tables. 
Vatal, the Prince’s maitre d’hotel, 
took this so much to heart, that the 
prince himself condescended to visit 
fim in his bed, to administer con- 
solation. ‘ Vatel, lui dit-il, tout va 
‘bien; rien n’était plus beau que le 
‘ souper du Roi. Il répondoit, Mon- 
‘ seigneur, votre bonté m’acheve: je 
‘sais que le roti a manqué a deux 
‘tables!’ A greater and more fatal 
misfortune, however, awaited this 
conscientious and devoted person, 
in the non-arrival of the fish the 
next day; but we shall give Madame 
de Sevigne’s words. 

* A quatre heures du matin, Vatel 
s’en va partout; il trouve tout en- 
dormi. Il rencontre un petit pour 
voyeur qui lui apportait seulement 
deux charges de marée; il lui de- 
mande: * Est-ce la tout?—Oui, Mon- 
sieur.” Il ne savait pas que Vatel 
avait envoyé a tous les pors de mer. 
Vatel attend quelque temps; les 
autres pourvoyeurs ne vinrent point; 
sa téte; séchauffait; il crut qu’il n’y 
aurait point d’autre marée. I] 
trouve Gourville; il lui dit: “ Mon- 
sieur; je ne survivrai point a cet 
affront-ci.” Gourville se moqua 
de lui. Vatel monte a sa chambre, 
met son épée contre la porte, et se 
la passe au travers du coeur; mais 
ce ne fut qu’au troisiéme coup, car 
il s’en donna deux qui n’étaient pas 
mortels,qu’il tomba mort. La marée 
cependant arrive de tous cétés; on 
cherche Vatel pour la distribuer; 
on va asa chambre, on heurte, on 
enfonce la porte; on le trouve noyé 
dans son sang. On court a M. le 
Prince, qui fut au désespoir. M. le 
Duc pleura; c’était sur Vatel que 
tournait tout son voyage de Bour- 
gogne. M. le Prince le dit au Roi 
tort tristement. On dit que c’était 
a force d’avoir de lhonneur a sa 
maniére. On le loua fort, on loua 
et blama son courage...” 

We think this anecdote very cre- 
ditable to the French professors of 
cookery; and conceive it to be fairly 
on a par with some of the most 
heroic passages of Roman story. It 
is amusing, indeed, to find that the 
deaths of heroes and of cooks are 








felt for by princes much in the same 
manner; ‘on loua et on blima son 
courage,’ are the very words applied 
by Bonaparte, in his zenith, to one of 
his bravest and most successful ge- 
nerals. 

As yet, cookery in this country 
as a science must be considered as 
in its infancy; and, until the Culina 
of Dr. ffunter, already noticed by 
us, and the more recent work of 
\picius Redivivus, which is under- 
stood to be the patriotic production 
of Dr. Kitchener, although we could 
boast of more than two hundred 
volumes relating to the subject, 
there were but few that had any 
pretensions to literary or scientific 
fame: We have had the good luck, 
however, to fall in with one English 
treatise, which is certainly composed 
in a style suitable to the grandeur 
and dignity of the theme. We 
allude to * The Practical Cook, or 
‘ New System of the Art and Mys- 
‘tery of Cookery, &c. by Charles 
‘ Carter, lately Cook to the duke of 
‘ Argyll, the earl of Pontefract, the 
‘ lord Cornwallis, &c. &c.’ published 
in a handsome quarto volume, in 
1730. The author professes, indeed, 
to deal chiefly in the epic or heroic 
style of cookery, and to have de- 
voted himself mostly to the study 
of ‘ the grand and sumptuous part 
‘of his science,’—though, as he 
judiciously observes, ‘it will be easy 
‘for an accomplished cook, when 
* he is well instructed in the higher 
‘ parts of his profession, to lower his 
s se at any time; and he that can 
‘ excellently perform in a grand and 
‘ courtly manner, will never be at a 
‘loss in any other.” The loftiness 
of his sentiments, however, and his 
high sense of the dignity of his 
art, will appear better from what 
follows. 


‘ For these reasons, it appears to 
me as clear as the sun, that if gen- 
tlemen were made a little acquaint- 
ed with some of the sovereign rules 
of this noble art, they would the less 
depend upon the unartful manage- 
ment of a dark proceeding, and often 
ignorant juggler, who, under the 
cloak of reserving to himself the 
secrets of his profession, is only 
effecting a sullen, and perhaps a 
saucy preeminence in his way, to 
conceal his ignerance; which, were 
it once discovered, his noble master 
would not, for the sake of saving a 
few pounds per annum, reject a tho- 
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rouyh-pac’d artist, and suffer a raw 
and perhaps taver bred dabbler in 
the scieuce, to waste and destroy 
th: most costly ingredients to no 
manner of purpose; and so, of con- 
sequence, a due vaiue would be put 
upon the thoro tgh-br d artist.— 
Aad, indeed, it was always my opt- 
niow, and I have had reason, on 
many 0. casions, to confirm it to be 


right, that in all occupations that | 


pursue an hone t and fair tatention, 
the less of my tery the operator as- 
sumes, the more pleasure he gives 
his principal, and the b-tter grati- 
fication he reaps himself.’ 

ihe most sublime and character- 
istic passage, however, is the fol- 
lowing: 

‘These reasons will excuse me 
to my brethren for exploring the 


mysteries of a profession, that must | 


be the more valu’d, the more °tis 


known.— \nd, indeed, the kind re- 


ception iy endeavours to please 
mv several noble masters, whom I 
have served abruad, as well as at 
home, and who have been pleased to 
prefer me to the cooks of other 
nations, merits my most grateful 
returns. -Particularly, } prile my- 
se!f in the satisfaction [ have given 
to the brave and lus ital general 
Wood, whom [ had the honour to 
serve in some of his glorious cam- 
prigus, in Flanders, and who in- 
spied me to emulate, in my mean 
way, as much to surpass a French 
Cook, as he did a French G neral — 
As, also, in the pleasure I had the 
honour to give the excellent lord 
W itworth in several of his splen- 
did embassies, particularly to Ber 
lin, the Hague, &c. &c.; as also to 
Esquire Poley, formerly envoy 
from the crown of England to the 
illustrious court of Hanover; and to 
his excellency general ‘: ade, in 
Spain and Portugal, about the year 
1710 —And in the honour I have 
had in serving his grace the duke 
of Argyll, at home, as well as my 
noble lords .'ontefract, Lemster, 
Cornwallis, and other truly noble 
Peers, whom | might presume to 
enumerate: — \ll which has given 
me opportunities to get an insight 
into the customs and modes of diffe- 
rent nations, and to chuse, w th 
some distinction, from all, what 
might gratify the most elegant and 
Various tastes: to say nothing of the 
foundation given me by my late 
father, (to which, however, I am 





most indebted,) who was excellent 
in this profession, and had extracted 
the quintessence of the ait, from a 
long race of predecessors, all prac- 
tical cooks of some eminence!” 

The progress of the French is 
sufficie.tly shown by the nature of 
the works noticed at the head of 
this article, selected almost at ran 
dom from a considerable namber, 
each having its peculiar merit. The 
| Almanach des Gourmands, however, 
is the most important of these pro 
ductions; and, as such, we shall 
first notice it. Phe work has reached 
eight volumes; but it is only in the 
earlier ones that the general reader 
will find much amusement. ‘The 
contents of the remaining volumes 
‘are confined principally to the fur. 

nishing practical information, and 
notices respecting new discoveries. 
‘the first volume contains a very 
spirited and scientific sketch of the 
nature and character of the diffe- 
rent viands and produc ions fur- 
nished to the table of the Parisian 
epicure. 

(To be continued.\ 
LAW. 

In our 19th number we gave the first 
part of a judgment pronounced by =ir 
Williain Scott on the question of Iron 
| Coffins. An opinion on the subject o 
| fees has since been pronounced by the 
| same learned Judge, which we think our 
readers will find worthy of extract. 





CONSISTORY COURT, MAY 41TH. 
IRON COFFINS. 

' The office of the J dg’ promoted by 
Gilbert, against Buzzard a d Boyer. 
A report of the last proceedings 
‘in this singular cause appeared in 
The Courier of the 5th March, on 
which occasion the court declared 
that it would take time to give its 
opiaion upon the table of fees, which 


its approbation. At present the 
matter is left ina state of doubt and 
uncertainty, which bears with pe- 
culiar hardship upon the patentee of 
this invention, as the litigated Jues- 
tion of charze ts in no degree settled; 
and the consequence is, that the rate 
at which the parishes of London 
have offered to receive iron coffins 
into their church-yards and burial 
srounds varies from 5l. to 251! to 
day the court delivered its opimon 
on the table of fees, and on the evi 
dence contained in the several affida- 
vits of professor Brande, Mr. Parkes, 





was on that occasion submitted for | 


&c , and which were filed and admit- 
ted on the by-day of last term. 

Sir William Scott said, that the 
general determination at which he 
had arrived, decided, in his mind, 
th legal question in this case, so 
far as there was any legal question 
to be determined: it was clear that 
if iron coffins were wore durable 
than coffins made of wood they ought 
to be paid for in proportion to their 
longer occupation of the ground. 
But the question of that longer du- 
ration still remained in a controvert- 
ed state. It had been decided tiat 
it was proper to be ascertained by 
experiment and observation, so far 
as these could direct the court in 
such a case; and further grounds 
were to be adduced in which it 
might deliver a more mature opin- 
ion. On such a subject, however 
desirable, precise, and certaim, in- 
formation might be, that any thing 
like exactness could be attained, 
was an expectation not to be in- 
dulged. ‘the fact itself, of this rela- 
tive durability of iron and wood, was 
liable to be affected and varied by 
the influence of numerous causes 
acting on both these substances, so 
as to make any general result, de- 
rived even from actual experiment, 
in some degree doubtful and falla- 
cious. He was fearful, too, that 
such experiments had not been, and 
could not be, made, in any time con- 
venient for the present decision of 
the question. ‘The hesitation which 
he at first ielt in pronouncing for 
this table or otherwise, had been 
materially increased by the contend- 
ing evidence of persons who were 
professionally conversant wiih these 
subects; for, taking these as the 
declared opinions of very eminent 

wrofessors of chemistry, the court, 
if it had found them to be accordant 
to each other, would have confident- 
ly applied itself to them as to the 
best authority; but where they thus 
disagreed, it was a matter of no un- 
important concern, as well as regret 
to him, that they could not have any 
— here. This guide being 
abandoned it was a work of conside- 
rable difficulty to find another. It 
was obvious that the court, in this 
state of things, could not presume 
to deliver its ju'gment on a subject 
which the conflicting evidence of 
those who understood it most had 
left in that state of doubt which he 





now found it involved in. How 
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could it presume, then, to decide on 
another comparative question, per- 
haps of equal difficulty, and certain 
ly of increased delicacy; namely, the 
comparative skill, experience, and 
knowledge, of the different gentle- 
men whose professional evidence had 
been received? Upon this difficult 
question, however, a test, perhaps 
not improper to be noticed, had 
been suggested to him by a per- 
son of much, various, and accurate 
information on such subjects; found 
ed on the frequent discovery of sub- 
stances which in their nature resem- 
bled those now under the court’s 
consideration Both substances, 
wood and iron, had been often found 
in contact with, or deposited in, the 
soil, where they had been lodged 
either accidentally, or in pursuance 
of the ancient usage of the country in 
which they had so been found; some- 
times separate, sometimes in con- 
junction with each other. There 
were three different states of soil in 
which the connexion of these sub 
stances with it might take place; one 
where the ground is perfectly dry, 
and remains so, during the whole 
eriod that it contains them. Now 
th substances,in such a soil, might 
be supposed entitled to a long and 
sound longevity. Rust would not 
corrode the one, wh:le moisture and 
air were excluded from penetrating 
to it; nor rottenness consume the 
other, if insects were prevented from 
committing their depredations upon 
it. The case of Egyptian mummies, 
composed as it was said of the syca- 
more wood of that country, was per 
haps among the most signal in- 
stances of that “ immortal lignum,” 
which Pliny had denominated the 
larch. It was perhaps not unworthy 
of remark, that in the interesting 
account which is given (by Sir Hen- 
ry Halford) of the disinterment of 
the body of king Charles the First, 
at Windsor, it is observed “ that 
the wooden coffin was found tobe very 
much decayed, though it had been 
secured :rom external injury bya 
leaden coffin, carefully soldered;” 
and internally from those gaseous 
vapours which had been mentioned 
in the affidavits that were filed in 
this case, as proceeding from dead 
bodies, by searcloths, spiceries, and 
other precautions. Another of these 
states was where the substances in 
uestion were found in contact with 
the soil, entirely or partially cover- 





ed with water, salt or fresh; and this 
was exemplified in the instance of 
old anchors, bolts, and chains, which 
were constantly being fished up 
from the bottom of the ocean, where 
they had lain for unknown ages. It 
was also a circumstance of notoriety 
that there had lately been discover- 
ed a belt and a gold chain, which 
had been fished up from the bottom 
of a lake, after having been thrown 
in there in the flights of the queen 
of Scotland, about 250 years ago. 
Manufactured wood had been sail 
to resist moisture in an eminent 
degree; and a striking manifesta- 
tion of this was allowed to be fur- 
nished by the Cowey stakes, yet re- 
maining in the river ‘lhames, and 
which are supposed to have sup- 
ported the bridge over which Ceesar 
passed his army; and the piers of 
Trajan's bridge over the Danube 
were undoubtedly striking proofs of 
the durability of wood under cer- 
tain circumstances. As to the 
third state of soil, where these sub- 
stances, from having been subj -cted 
to certain alterations by the effect 
of damp and dryness, both decay, 
but at very different periods, that 
applied more immediately to the 
present inquiry. It was matter of 
observation that of the various wea- 
pons which were every day dis- 
covered buried in “ tumuli” or bar- 
rows, or other places of ancient 
sepulture in this country, heads of 
spears, maces. daggers, swords, were 
found in a state in which they might 
be easily recovered to their ancieit 
se, or to any other metallic use 
whatever: whereas the woods which 
had formerly composed the hilts, or 
shafts, or handles of such weapons, 
were not only gy i decayed, 
but had become entirely decom- 

wsed, as it were, and incorporated 
into the soil. Numerous and per- 
lectly well authenticated instances 
of this character were to be found 
in the archeeologia. The learned 
judge, after citing a variety of other 
facts applying to the durability of 
wood as well as of iron under cer- 
tain circumstances, went on to de- 
clare his inability, in the present 
want of more satisfactory and pre- 
cise evidence, to give any deter- 
minate opinion on the question 
before the court. The patentee 
must be constrained to await the 
result of much more extended and 
mature experiments and observa- 








tions, before he could reap that more 
ample harvest of profits, which 
would no doubt accrue to him, if jt 
should be found that the premises 
on which he had grounded his ap 
plication to the court were true, 
At present the court cov ld not inter- 
fere; it was impossible that it could 
decide on this table of fees, when 
the premises set forth by both the 
parties in the cause were alike un- 
certain and unsatisfactory. He 
confessed that he had been a little 
startled at first, when he found that 
the extra fee for these iron coffins, 
proposed to be charged by the parish 
of St. Dunstan, in the east, was 251, 
But it was to be remembered that 
this was a parish extremely populous, 
in the heart of one of the busiest 
parts of the metropolis; closely oc- 
cupied by buildings, with its church- 
yards extremely circumscribed and 
situated at a great distance in the 
country: the facilities of purchasing 
new burial places being thereby 
much lessened. ‘The charge of the 
parish of St. John’s, Islington, ap- 
peared exorbitant at first sight, as 
that was so near the country, where 
ground, consequent’ y, though highly 
valuable, was much more attainable 
for the use of the parish. At the 
same time, he was not prepared to 
say, on the evidence before the 
court, that this charge might not be 
a justifiable one. The parish in 
which the subject matter of this 
cause arose, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
was very differently situated. It 
was in the most crowded part of 
this town, with an extremely dense 
population both of the living and 
the dead. Both populations were 
proved to be rapidly increasing: its 
burial grounds were filled; and in 
each of the three or four cemeteries 
that it possessed, the dead bodies 
were packed together as closely as 
decency would admit of; and there 
was a crying demand for more 
sepulchral space, with greater diffi- 
culty to obtain it. Of the table of 
fees he would only say, in addition, 
that the sum proposed to be charged 
for iron coffins was 10l. exactly; 
and what added to the authority of 
that proposition was, that the parish 
of St. George, Hanover-square—a 
parish which was particularly well 
governed—had offered to adopt the 
same. Possibly had it falled to the 
court to fix the quantum of addi- 
tional charge, it would have pro- 
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nounced for a smaller sum; and he 
observed, in effect, that the propo- 
sition of the parish of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, was 51; and that of St. 
George, Middlesex, 61. 9s. 6d. No 
doubt both these parishes had well 
considered the matter, and had good 
grounds for their offer. But he 
could not in the face of evidence, 
the preponderancy of which, in point 
of the number of witnesses, at least, 
was rather in favour of the greater 
durability of iron, venture upon 
settling so important a question, 
without being more informed and 
better assisted by a longer and more 
accurate course of experiment and 
observation. He wished the matter 
to be maturely reconsidered; and 
when it came before him, with the 
benefit of these lights and advan- 
tages, he should be prepared to con- 
firm or deal with the table of fees 
submitted accordingly. 





1 Journal of a Voyage of D'scovery 
in his Majesty's ships Hecla and 
Griper, mm the years 1819, 182). 
By Alexander Fisher, surgeon, 
R. N. London, 1821. 8vo. pp. 320. 


[From the London Literary Gazette. ] 


Hope deferred, says the wisest of 
men, maketh the heart sick; and we 
have been kept so long on the look- 
out for Capt. Parry’s narrative of 
this voyage, that it is quite com- 
fortable to have our eyes gratified 
with the sight of a similar work 
from a more expeditious and equal- 
ly competent author. Of Mr. Fisher, 
we have had occasion, more than 
once, to speak in the Literary Ga- 
zette. His voyage in the Alceste, 
his scientific endowments, and his 
strong natural talents, have render- 
ed him an object of peculiar regard 
to all who know any thing of him, 
or of his writings. We are glad, 
therefore, that even in a hurried and 
crude way, he has put forth this 
eligible octavo, upon a voyage of 
too general an interest to be satis- 
fied with expensive quartos, beyond 
the reach of the middling classes of 
readers. His Journal contains all 
the information which the expedi- 
tion has gathere'l, and it is preseut- 
ed in a rough sailor-like fashion, full 
of literary faults, but perfectly right 
in the main point—that of telling 
us all that there is to tell, in an in- 
telligible manner. 


and may, better than any other pe- 
riodical, be excused from entering 
very much into the details, because 
it has been our good fortune to lay 
before the public, not only the chief 
facts, but very nearly all the intelli- 
gence it has yet received, touching 
the expedition. At present, we have 
room but for a few brief notices. 
Mr. Fisher states the particulars 
of the equipment and sailing of the 
ships, and his Journal, almost daily, 
notes the progress and circum- 
stances of the voyage. His view of 
the Orkneys and more distant isles, 
teach us to regret that a similar ex- 
pedition is not sent to explore these 
unknown parts of the British do- 
minions. On the 16th of July, we 
find the following extract— 
« A small piece of ice was picked 
up to-day, however, whose specific 
gravity differed very much indeed 
from any that I have ever seen in 
these seas before. Its size would 
not admit well of being made into 
a cube; it was therefore formed into 
a rectangular parallelogram, two 
inches seven-tenths in breadth, and 
one inch seven-tenths in thickness; 
and when put into a basin of salt 
water, at the temperature of 35°, 
and of the specific gravity of 1,0262, 
only one-tenth of an inch remained 
above the surface of the water, or, 
in other words, one-seventeenth of 
the vhole. 
“ We passed the Brunswick, of 
Hull, to day, on her way home: they 
broomed* to us, that they had taken 
nineteen whales; and, as she passed 
the Griper, they told them that there 
were about 50) whalers to the north- 
ward (close to the coast of Green- 
land) between the 74 and 75 degrees 
of latitude. ‘This was all the com- 
munication we had with her; or, 
se ged speaking, that the Griper 
ad, for she passed too far from us 
to speak her.” 





* This is a terin used by the whale 
fishermen to express the manner in which 
they communicate to one another the 
number of whales they have taken. The 
way in which the intelligence is convey- 
ed is this; on board the ship that is asking 
for the information in question, some 
person holds up a broom in a conspicuous 
place, where it may be seen by the other 
ship, where some person with a similar 
instrument gives the required informa- 
tion by lifting a broom up over his head 





_ We shall make some selections 
from this publication in our next; 


as many times as the number of fish they 
have taken; hence the origin and mean- 


When in Lancaster’s Straits, it is 
well known that our countrymen 
landed on an island, on which they 
found the remains of human habita- 
tions: but the account of this we 
must defer till our next. 

Previous to this we have a rather 
curious notice of the whale species. 
Mr. F. says— 


“ Although we are at present 

checked a little by the ice, our hopes 

of success had reason to be increased 

by acertain circumstance that was 

observed to day. The circumstance 

I allude to is the vast number of 
white whales (Beluga, Lin.) that 

were seen in the course of the day, 

from which it is not unreasonable 

to conclude that there is a passage 

from where we are, as far at least as 

M’Kenzie’s river, for that traveller 

mentions his having seen them 

there. People inclined to be scep- 

tical, however, would probably con- 
sider this circumstance a; of little 
or no importance, and perhaps not 
at all deserving of being noticed in 

the light in which I have mentioned 
it; but as I am not a cold speculator, 
disregarding every thing except facts 
that amount almost to a positive 
proof, [ hope to be excused for men- 
tioning such circumstances as these, 
as they may be attributed to my 
confidence of success. As there 
was nothing particular doing in the 
forenoon, a couple of boats were 
sent to try if they could kill one of 
the fish above mentioned; but we 
found that they were too wary for 
us, notwithstanding every art was 
practised for the purpose of getting 
near them, by pulling and sculling 
after them, and, at other times, lving 
still when they happened to be com- 
ing towards us. The latter method 
appeared to promise most success; 
and had we a gun harpoon, [ have 
no doubt but we might have suc- 
ceeded, for they generally came 
within thirty or forty pies 2 of us 
before they dived. On coming un- 
der the boat, they used to remain 
for some time apparently viewing 
our motions: but they took care to 
keep always at such a depth that it 
was impossible to reach them. The 
average length of these fish was, as 
near as I could judge, from eighteen 
to twenty feet; their tail was hori- 
zontal, like the rest of the order 
a to which they belong, and 
they had a spiracle in the crown of 





ing of the term brooming a ship. 





their head, through which they re- 
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spired in the same manner as t) 
common whales do: their colour was 
with few exceptions, perfectly white; 
these exceptions were two or three 
that I saw of a dusky hue. 

“ Whilst we were pursuing them 
to-day, ! noticed a circumstance 
that appeared to me rather extraor 
dinary at the time, and which I have 
not indeed been able to account for 
yet to my satisfaction. The thing 
alluded to, is a sort of whistling 
noise that these fish made when 
under the surface of the water; it 
was very audible, and the only sound 
which I could compare it to, is that 
produced by passing a wet finger 
round the edge or mm of a glass 
tumbler. It was most distinctly 
heard when they were coming to 
wards the surface of the water, ‘ha! 
is, about half a minute before they 
appeared, and immediately they 
got their head above the water the 
noise ceased. ‘ilie nen were so 
highly amused by it, that they re- 
repeatedly urged one anvther to 
pull smartly, in order to get near 
the place where the fish were sup- 

osed to be, for the purpose of hear- 
ing what they called a * whale-song?’ 
it certainly had very little resem- 
blance to a song, but sailors are not 
generally the most happy in their 
comparisons.” 

The publication of this book hav- 
ing excited a considerable ferment 
in several quarters, and led to many 
erroneous reports, we feel called 
upon to preface our present extracts 
with a few brief remarks. in con- 
sequence of its being viewed, per- 
haps, rather as an anticipation ol 
captain Parry’s promised work, 
than as, what it truly appears to us 
to be, a wet to that enlarged enter 
tainment, we are informed that the 
author was telegraphed from Sheer- 
ness, to attend the admiralty, and 
account for some presumed breach 
of the rules under which all public 
expeditions are very properly con- 
ducted. By these, every person 
employed is bound, on returning 
home, to give up his journals anc 
memoranda at a certain latitude, 
and not to make any use of them 
till whatever the government chuses 
to sanction on the subject, has been 
arranged. The manuscripts are 
then restored to their owners, to do 
with them whatever they please. 

Mr. Fisher, we can state, con- 
férming as an officer and gentleman 











‘o these regulations, gave up bis 
journal te captain Parry, on the 
29th of October last; and it was not 
returned to him till Saturday, the 
2ist of April. +t four o’clock on 
that day it was placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Longman and € 0, and 
though the next week was Easter, 
wheu it is no easy matter to get 
work done in London, so diligently 
and vigorously did that powerful 
house push the business, that the 
octavo volume, with its maps and 
wood engravines, which is the sub- 
ject of these observations, was pub 
lished on Monday, the 30th ult.!! 
Lo persons unacquainted with the 
marvellous efforts of which the 
press, through the division of labour, 
is ca able, and which are daily ex 
hibited by the mornin, newspapers, 
this may seem almost incredivle: 
so it appeared to the lords of the 
admiralty; and «or Fisher was un- 
justly suspected of having kept a 
duplicate of his journal, or taken 
other means fo disregard the injunc- 
tions of the service. 


From our intimacy with most of 


the officers who were on the voyage, 
and from or personal knowledge 
of the circumstances attending the 
publication, we can take upon our- 
selves to affirm, that the rapid exe 
cution and appearance of his work 
were entirely owing to the exertions 
made to have a production, so likely 
to interest the public, broug!t out 
with all possible speed; and that the 
only injury in the case has been 
done to the author, whose rough 
memoranda, made under a thousand 
difficulties, have been given to the 
world with all their imperfections 
on their head, uncorrectec, unpo- 
lished, and almost unread: which, 
en passant, has occasioned that 
crudeness and multitude of errors, 
on which we animadverted in our 
last. 

Having given his history of the 
affair, which is rather curious in a 
literary point of view, we have but 
one pleasant addition to make: it 1s 
to say (from the best private infor- 
mation, that when + r. Fisher was 
questioned by the admiralty, their 
lordships were perfectly satisfied 
with the explanation afforded; anc 
Mr. Croker, in an especial manuer, 
did himself honour by the candour, 
impartiality, and liberality, with 
which he viewed the case. As we 
know something of matters of this 
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sort, and have not the god fortune 
to know Mr. Croker at ail, we trust 
that this sincere testimony of ap- 
plause to his public conduct, will 
neither displease him, nor be deem. 
ed of slight value by the community, 

We now resume our extracts 
from Mr. Fisher; taking up the ac. 
count promised in our last, of their 
landing on an island in Lancaster 
Straits. 

Saturday, 28th.—A boat was sent 
this forenoon to an island to make 
observations for determining the 
variation of the compass, which, 
some what to our surprise, was found 
to have changed from west to east, 
or, In other words, it exceeded 
180°, if the usual term of westerly 
Variation was to be continued. In 
consequence of the sluggish manner 
in which the compasses traversed, 
and the observations being made 
very near noon, when the sun 
moved slow in azimuth, the result 
of these observations were, as micht 
be expected, rather wide of one aio- 
ther, for the first set of azimuths I 
took gave the variation 167° E.; the 
next set 168° E.; and the third and 
last set 169° E.; the magnetic dip, 
or vertical inclination of the dip- 
ping needle, at this place was 88° 
27’. The place where these observa- 
tions were made we found to be in 
latitude 75° 9 N., and longitude, by 
chronometer, 108° 50° W. The 
tide wis flowing when we landed, 
and, during the four hours we were 


on shore, it rose only sixteen 
inches; the flood came from the 
northward and westward. This 


isiand was, as near as | could judge, 
about ten miles in length, that is, if 
itis taken for granted that its great- 
est diameter is from north to south 
or in the direction that we viewed 
it; but it is possible that [ may be 
premature in thus attempting to 
give its dimensions before we have 
seen ali around it, for it may ex- 
tend to the westward farther than 
we have any idea of yet. It resem- 
bled exactly, as to appearance, the 
islands that we have been passing 
for several days past, that is, low 
near the coast, and rising gradually 
towards the interior. ‘he sea-coast, 
and a considerable part of the sur- 
face of it, indeed, as far as we went 
inland, was composed of fine sand; 
and the fixed rocks, wherever they 
were seen above the surface, was 
found to consist of white sandstone 
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of a very soft and fine texture; and 
I have no doubt but the islands that 
we have passed lately are composed 
of the same kind of stone, for, ever 
since we got amongst them, the 
soundings have been found to con- 
sist of fine sand; whilst that brought 
up by the lead, when we were pass- 
ing the high land to the eastward, 
consisted of soft mud that effer- 
vesced when touched with acid. 
The vegetation on this island was, 
when compared with what we have 
lately seen, rather luxuriant; moss 
in particular grew in considerable 
abundance ia the moist valleys, and 
along the banks of the streams that 
flowed from the hills. hese streams 
were, indeed, at this time almost 
dried up, their source, viz. the snow, 
being entirely dissolved; along the 
beach, however, there were nume- 
rous fragments of heavy floe ice 
aground, and in one place there was 
an extensive ledge of it firmly at- 
tached to the beach, with its surface 
covered with sand, in such a iman- 
ner, that a cursory observer might 
take it to be a part of the land. 

“ We saw no animals of any kind 
on this island; but we found evident 
proofs of its having been frequented, 
not only by different species of the 
brute creation, but that it had also, 
at some period or other, been inha- 
bited by man; for, at the distance of 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, we found the ruins of six huts 
close together on the side of a hill. 
From the dilapidated state of these 
ruins, it was impossible to draw 
any certain conclusions as to what 
time they had been inhabited, but it 
must have certainly been a long 
time ago; for nothing remained of 
them but the stones that marked 
their size and site; and, from the 
small number of stones that the 
ruins were composed of, it is pro- 
babie that they were only. temporar 
residences. They had been all 
nearly about the same size, that is, 
about twelve feet long and from 
eight to ten feet broad, besides a 
Space about three feet square, formed 
by four flags set up on their edge, at 
the end of each hut. I understand 
from those that have been often 
amongst the Esquimaux huts in 
Greenland, that they have always a 
small apartment of this sort at one 
end of their hut, in which they keep 
all their provisions; so that we may 
infer from this circumstance that 





the ruins we have seen to-day be 

longed to a small tribe or party of 
esquimaux that were here, probably 
on a summer excursion. Those in- 
clined to give these ruins greater 
antiquity, may consider them as one 
of the resting-places of the Esqui 

maux in their emigration from Asia 
to Greenland; for, according to the 
tradition of the Greenlanders them- 
selves, their forefathers came origi- 
nally from the westward. But be 
this as it may, it does not at all ap- 
pear to me that the ruins we have 
seen to-day are likely to be one of 
the stations occupied at that remote 
period, more especially as a more 
probable way of accounting for them 
may ke assigned to a party of Es- 
quimaux having visited these islands 
during some of their excursions 
from the coast of America; for we 
kuow, from tiearne’s Account, that 
that continent is inhabited by these 
peuple nearly opposite to where we 
are. 

“ Although we are left in doubt 
as to what time this island was 
visited by man, we have very une. 
quivocal proofs of its being recently 
inhabited by different animals, for 
we found numerous tracts of what 
we supposed to be reindeer, some 
of them apparently very lately made; 
and several of their horns, and small 
portions of their hair, were found 
in different places where they had 
been lying. We had an equally 
good proof of this place being fre- 
quented by musk-oxen, (Bos Mos- 
chatus, Lin.,) for we found the ske- 
leton of one in a perfect state, ex- 
cept that the bones of the legs were 
separated from the rest, most pro- 
bably by some carnivorous animal. 
The skull and horns were perfectly 
entire; but from the appearance of 
the horns, and indeed of the bones 
in general, they must have been ex- 
posed to the weather, at least one 
winter. Whether the cloven tracks 
we saw were chiefly those of the 
musk-oxen, or reindeer, it is impos- 
sible to say; but if we were to judge 
from the number of deer’s horns we 
saw, we should be inclined to con- 
sider them as being principally 
those of the latter animal. It would 
appear that bears also frequent this 
land occasionally; for, we found two 
or three of their skulls, and their 
tracks were pretty numerous along 
the beach. On the sand _ hillocks 
along the shore, there were immense 





numbers of small sea-shells of the 
Venus kind, which had unquestion- 
ably been carried there by some 
animals, for they were considerably 
be yond the tide mark. 

“From all these circumstances, 
then, it is very evident that this 
island is frequented occasionally b 
different kinds of animals, pres | 
we had not the good fortune of see- 
ing any of them.” 

We had intended to finish this 
notice in our present number; but 
the length of our expected introduc- 
tory remarks renders it expedient 
to prelong it to another week: we 
add only some slight notices from 
the journal, with the dates. 

“ Monday, Sept. 6t/— A boat went 
on shore last evening after we an- 
chored.” “We landed again this 
forenoon at the same place, for the 
double purpose of pak rae observa- 
tions, and bringing on board a quan- 
tity of turf, which was reported by 
some of those who went ashore last 
evening to be found here in conside- 
rable abundance, and of a quality 
that promised that it would be found 
useful as an article of fuel. ‘That 
which was brought on board, how- 
ever, does not appear to answer the 
favourable report made of it; but 
from what I can learn, those who 
went for it, had not the good fortune 
of falling in with the spot where the 
best kind of it was seen yesterday. 
Another article of fuel was found to- 
day, however, which, if we should 
have the good luck of finding in a 
considerable quantity, will be of the 
most essential benefit to us. The 
article I allude to is coal, several 
small pieces of which was found by 
different persons scattered about on 
the surface of the ground; but not 
in sufficient quantity to be of any 
other use than as specimens of mine- 
ralogy. All the pieces of it that I 
saw were of a slaty texture, light, 
and burnt quickly with a clear white 
flame, and its colour had something 
of a brownish tinge.” 

“ Tuesday, 7th.—As we were 
coasting along this afternoon, two 
herds of musk-oxen were seen gra- 
zing at the distance of about three 
quarters of a mile from the beach. 
One herd consisted of nine, and the 
other of five of these cattle. Our 
distance from them was too con- 
siderable to enable us to have an 
thing of a good view of them. 
shall, therefore, merely observe, that. 
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their prevailing colour was black, 
and as far as we could judge, their 
size was about equal to that of a 
Shetland cow. We had also a dis- 
tant view of two rein-deer, this 
afternoon.” 

“ Wednesday, 8th.—A party of 
the officers that went on shore to- 
day kille several grous, and a white 
hare, ( Lepus Variabilis, Lin.:) a fox, 
some field mice, several snow buit- 
ings, were seen, and a large white 
bird, supposed to be an owl, probably 
the snowy owl of Pennant and Le- 
tham, (Strix Victea,Lin. Four musk- 
oxen were also seen to-day before 
the boats landed, but those who 
went on shore had not the good for- 
tune of falling in, or even seeing 
them after they landed. Several 
pieces of coal were picked up again 
to-day.” 

“ Friday, 10th—Al\l the hares 
are perfectly white, and of a large 
size; one of the first of them that 
was killed weighed eight pounds, 
which, I believe, is about the average 
weight of all of them that we have 
seen since. The plumage of a few 
of the grous are also entirely white, 
but generally the backs and co 
verts of the wings are speckled 
with rusty yellow and dark spots, 
but the colour of the under part of 
the body of all of them is white. 
They are rather larger than the 
common partridge, but not quite so 
heavy as the red grous, or Tetiao 
Scoticus of Letham. A musk-ox 
was seen by some of the men who 
were on shore yesterday, one of 
whom fired at him, and, according 
to his own account, wounded him, 
but not mortally, for, after spirring 
or tossing up the ground for a little 
time, he took to the hills with great- 
er speed than an animal of his shape 
was supposed capable of going Al- 
though we had not yet seen many of 
these animals, it is very evident 
that this land must be frequented, 
if not constantly inhabited, by them 
in great numbers.” 

“ The skulls of two carnivorous 
animals have also been picked up 
here; one of them is evidently that 
of a wolf, and the other, which is 
considerably smaller, appears to be 
the skull of some animal of the feline 
tribe, most probably the amorock of 
the Greenlander, which is supposed 
to be an animal of the lynx species. 
For the description that John Sack- 
house, the Greenlander that accum- 











panied us last year, gave of it, ap- 
— to make it an animal of this 

ind, for, if f am well informed, he 
described it as being very clear- 
sighted, and that it bounced with 
great rapidity on its prey.” 

“It has been remarked that the 
ice we have seen of late appears to 
swim lighter than that in Baffin’s 
Bay. In order, therefore, to deter- 
mine whether there is any real dif- 
ference in its specific gravity or not, 
I made a cube from a piece of the 
hammock, to which the ships were 
fast these two days; and from the 
result of the experiment, it appears, 
that it is specifically lighter than 
any ice that we have ever submitted 
to a similar trial before; there being 
aboutone fifth of it above the surface 
of the water; whereas, in the former 
experiments of the same kind that 
were made at different times, we 
generally found that one-seventh was 
about the proportion of the ice above, 
to that belowthe surface of the water.” 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We understand that Mr. James 
Hall of Illinois, late of the United 
States’ army, is preparing for the 
press a »reatise on Military Law, 
upon an enlarged plan. Part of the 
work, we learn, is completed, and 
will shortly be published, should suf- 
ficient encouragement be received. 
A general treatise of this nature is, 
we believe, a desideratum in litera- 
ture. The subject of Courts Mar- 
tial has been treated by Macomb and 
lytler, but there are other branch- 
es of the mnilitary law which at least 
as strongly require elucidation. It 
is of essential importance that the 
law, with respect to the relative 
rights and duties of officers and sol- 
diers, and soldiers and citizens, of 
flags of truce, prisoners and hosta- 
ges, spies and deserters, &o. should 
be known and understood; but at 
present, itis no easy matter to ob 
tain that general view of the subject 
which the members of the military 

rofession should possess. Much of it 
is scattered through the reports of the 
common law, and the treatises of 
writers on the law of nations, many of 
which are of no easy access. A gene- 
ral commentary, therefore, on the 
military law, which, without the 
omission of any thing necessary to 
be known, should present a concise 
ind popular view of the subject, 
would, we should suppose, be found 





useful alike to military men and te 
the public. 
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JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE, 
By J. Maxwell, 
S.E. corner of Waluutand Fourthstreets, 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 
Price one dollar. 


Being an abridgement of Burnett’s 
History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England, together with Sketches of 
the Lives of Luther, Calvin, and Zuingle, 
the three celebrated reformers of the con- 
tinent. By the Rev. Benjamin Allen, 
Rector of the Parish of St. Andrews, Va. 


** And God said, let there be light, and 
there was light.” 


Recommendation. 

Having been favoured with the perusal 
of an abridgment of the History of the 
Reformation, prepared for publication by 
the Rev. Benjamin Allen, | with pleasure 
comply with his request, in giving it my 
humble recommendation. It contains 
the history of all the important facts, as 
narrated by Burnett: and to those who 
have not the time or the means for con- 
sulting that writer, must prove interest- 
ing and vajuable.—There being a con- 
siderable class of persons under these cir- 
cumstances, such a work has been want- 
ed, and, | think, the present one will -be 
highly acceptable, as serving to meet the 
existing exigency. 

WILLIAM H. WILMER. 
A’exandrit, Oct. 30, 1820. 


PERCY ANECDOTES. 
YOU TH. 
Lord Howe. 


Admiral Earl Howe, when a youth, 
served on beard the Burford Captain 
Lushington. This vesscl made an un- 
successful attack on the town of La 
Guitta, in which the captain was killed. 
rhe attempt having failed, a court-mar- 
tial was held relative to the conduct of 
the Burford. Young (lowe was parti- 
cularly called upon for his evidence. He 
gave it in a clear and collected manner, 
tull he came to relate the death of his 
captain. He could then proceed no fur- 
ther; but burst into tears, and retired 
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